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FARM MANAGEMENT DEMONSTRATIONS IN NEW YORK 

STATE, 1919. 

A DEMONSTRATION FOR THE SIXTH YEAR. 

G. P. SCOVILLE, 

Ithaca, New York. 

This spring records were taken for the sixth year in the town of 
Newfane, Niagara County, a township situated in the western New 
York fruit region. The farm bureau committee arranged for a meet- 
ing in each of the fourteen school districts in the town. The farmers 
were asked to bring to the meetings any records they might have of 
their farm expenses and receipts. At the meeting each farmer at- 
tempted to fill out a labor income blank for his farm. Ninety-eight 
such records were started and generally completed at these meetings. 
Sixty-three other records were secured through farm calls. An at- 
tempt has been made to get a record from every farmer whether 
interested or not. I was amused to see a farmer at a meeting last 
spring who had ordered me off the farm two summers before. He 
did not work his record at the meeting but took his blank home. 
When I called a day or two later he and his wife had the blank com- 
pletely worked. I have seldom checked a labor income record with 
a couple as interested as they were. 

The Number of Records. 

The number of records by years taken in the Newfane area is as 
follows : 

Year. No. of Records. 

1913 IOI 

1914 91 

1915 70 

1916 87 

1917 Il6 

1918 l6l 

Total for 6 years 626 

Since the farm management demonstration work started, there 
have been 4,770 labor income records taken in 49 areas in New York 
State. An area is counted each year that it is taken. We are taking 
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fewer areas now than formerly. There is always the temptation to 
do work in more areas than can be properly tabulated and returned. 
But we are getting more records per area. In the northern part of 
Livingston County 724 records were taken this spring. This same 
area was taken ten years ago. 

Account Books. 

No data have been collected concerning the accounts kept by the 
Newfane farmers. My impression is that less than 10 per cent, of 
these farmers take an annual inventory but that nearly 90 per cent, of 
them keep some record of their expenses and receipts. Most of the 
farmers in filling out a labor income blank were continually referring 
to their accounts. I was disappointed to see how many had not used 
the manila-covered account book which was left with them the year 
before. 

This past winter and spring the county agents in New York State 
have asked for over 4,000 inventory books and as many more cash 
books. These books simply furnish a place for taking an inventory 
and recording receipts and expenses. It is a waste of time for any 
farmer to keep accounts if he does not use the information after he 
has it. It is the analyzing of the farm business which is the most 
difficult, but the most valuable. When a farmer sees that he needs 
to know certain things about his business, the recording of that infor- 
mation will naturally follow. In this demonstration we have tried to 
emphasize analysing rather than recording. 

INCOME TAX AND FARM MANAGEMENT. 

S. H. Thompson, 
Ames, Iowa. 

The Income Tax Act has stimulated thousands of farmers in the 
keeping of farm records. While the Iowa Farm Management Dem- 
onstrators have been consistently urging the need of keeping records 
in complying with income tax requirements they have recognized 
that the income tax matter was not an end in itself, but merely a 
method of approach in the study of the farm as a business. It is 
true that the late passage of the 1918 Revenue Bill gave but little 
time within which to render returns or do educational work. As a 
result, although Farm Bureau offices were deluged with appeals for 
help, many rendered excellent service. In too many cases, however, 
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it was not possible to aid the men asking for help in the analyses of 
their farm business. This was extremely unfortunate but was due 
rather to exigencies of the time than to lack of desire on the part of 
the county agent or absence of interest on the part of the farmer. 

Of seventy-six Iowa farm bureaus that have reported to date, all 
but three worked with the income tax. The seventy-three who in- 
cluded the work on income tax and farm records as a project reached 
8,896 farmers. Forty-four bureaus worked only with individuals, 
while twenty-nine assisted both individuals and groups. The bureaus 
who worked with individuals alone reached on the average eighty- 
nine each, while those who worked with groups reached one hundred 
and seventy each. 

When one considers the size of the job ahead of the farm bureau, 
the advantage of the group method of work becomes apparent. An 
income tax collector recently stated unofficially that more than 60,000 
Iowa farmers, or an average of six hundred per county filed returns 
this year. It must be admitted that it would be almost a physical 
impossibility for the Farm Bureau to aid these men individually. 
Merely figuring their income tax returns would take so much of the 
county agent's time that he would be unable to aid them at all in the 
analysis of their business. Of course, where there were sufficient 
funds the farm bureau might hire extra help — legal assistance — as 
some bureaus did last year. 

At this point the question of using public funds for individual serv- 
ice is encountered and it must be granted that it constitutes a valid 
objection. It may not be possible for bureaus to eliminate all indi- 
vidual service, but they should have a definite policy founded on just 
principles and should make every effort to comply with it. On no 
other grounds can they reasonably expect continuance of funds 
derived from taxation. It should be remembered, moreover, that so 
far as the individual is concerned he will be best served when he is 
taught to do things for himself. 

That it is possible to teach farmers in groups is no longer a matter 
of question. It has been repeatedly done in many of the Northern 
and Western States. At Rudd, Iowa, on March 6, 1919, nineteen 
farmers convened at a morning meeting, made their own inventories 
with the aid of County Agent Dickinson and the demonstrator. In 
the afternoon four of the men returned for instruction in cost ac- 
counts. At Sidney, Iowa, on March 11 of this year, sixteen men 
assembled for income tax instruction and made their inventories on 
the same date. The " harvest " time for conducting this work is 
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between December i and March 15. Then interest in income tax is 
at its height and the farmer has the time to spare. 

During the present fiscal year, Iowa hopes to put on a very thorough 
farm management campaign. As a prelude it is planned to hold a 
series of district conferences of county agents where plans for county 
projects will be fully discussed. It is recognized that varying con- 
ditions in the counties will prevent the use of a uniform project. It 
is contemplated that each county will be given from two to five days 
of a farm management demonstrator's time for further assistance 
of the agents through local meetings. The agent will then personally 
or through local demonstrators extend the work until every township 
has been given an opportunity to receive instruction on labor income 
records, cost accounts and income tax. 

DEMONSTRATION WORK ON COST OF PRODUCTION RECORDS 
IN NEBRASKA. 

P. K. Whelpton, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Helping farmers to keep cost of production records on main enter- 
prises of their farm business is one of the important lines of farm 
management demonstration work being carried on in Nebraska this 
year. County agents in twelve counties are cooperating in this work 
with records on one to four enterprises in each county. For keeping 
these records, special cost supplements containing a summary, a labor 
record for crops, and labor and feed records for livestock, are being 
used in connection with the Nebraska Farm Record Book. 

Extension methods followed in starting this work varied with the 
county. In Gage County twelve men whom the county agent knew 
were likely to be interested in this work were called on personally 
and helped to start records on the cost of growing corn. These men 
have been visited since and for the most part are keeping their rec- 
ords in good shape. 

In Scotts Bluff County several meetings were held over the county 
as a means of locating interested men. Sugar beets and potatoes were 
judged by the farmers to be the crops on which cost figures were most 
needed, beets particularly, as a contract price has to be agreed upon 
every winter. Those present at each meeting were asked to select 
several men in that locality to keep records on one of these crops 
during 1919. The selected men were then seen personally and helped 
to start their records. It was considered more desirable to have men 
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chosen by their neighbors in this way than to ask for volunteers, as 
the former method gives the feeling of responsibility to the com- 
munity for keeping a good record throughout the year. 

Interest in this work has been good on the part of county agents 
and farmers. Farmers have long had an idea that one of the big 
reasons for keeping farm records was to find out what it cost them 
to produce crops, perhaps a bushel of wheat, or a hundred pounds of 
milk. For the past three years it has been noticed that in talking to 
them regarding farm records, finding out the cost of production 
seemed to be the reason for record keeping that came most frequently 
to their minds. County agents, of course, want the information that 
these records will furnish for their counties. 

Government price fixing during the war, particularly of wheat, and 
the success of some of the milk strikes intensified this interest in cost 
figures. Now that the war is over and city papers are clamoring for 
a decrease in the cost of living, there is a feeling that farmers need 
cost of production figures in self defence, should an attempt be made 
to force farm prices down out of line with other prices. The lack of 
definite information about the details of the farming business as car- 
ried on under local conditions seems to be appreciated more thor- 
oughly than ever before. 

Of how much value these records will be for maintaining prices re- 
mains to be seen. Responsibility for such use rests with the farm 
bureaus. It is generally admitted, however, that farm records are 
worth keeping provided they are studied and interpreted intelligently. 
Therefore, it seems desirable to utilize this popular interest in cost 
records and encourage farmers to keep them, doing sufficient follow- 
up work so that the records will be studied and interpreted. Compari- 
sons between the methods and costs of different men will prove highly 
interesting. In one county, for example, the use of four-horse ma- 
chinery on corn on some farms already shows to considerable advan- 
tage over the use of two-horse machinery on other farms. The end 
of the year will tell whether a decreased yield equalized this differ- 
ence. Of course, many other such comparisons can be made. From 
this standpoint alone cost record work seems worth doing. It is to 
be hoped that the farmers keeping the records will feel this way also, 
and continue them from year to year. 
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ASSISTANCE GIVEN IN SUMMARIZING FARM RECORDS IN INDIANA. 

Lynn Robertson, 
Lafayette, Ind. 

As a part of the farm management demonstration work in Indiana 
this past year, individual help was given to 562 farmers in summariz- 
ing their financial records and in interpreting the results, with a view 
to showing the farmers how they could use the records in improving 
their farm business. 

Each of these 562 farmers brought his record book to the county 
agent's office or to a bank at an appointed time, and spent from thirty 
minutes to two hours figuring on his own business with the county 
agent or the farm management demonstrator. The income and the 
most important simple factors influencing his profits were computed 
and his business compared with a good standard for the community, 
determined by previous records, census figures, etc. The factors 
usually included the following: acres, crop acres, animal units, ani- 
mal units per ten acres of land, livestock receipts per $100 feed, crop 
yields, crop acres per man and per horse, and work units per man and 
horse. After talking over remedies for whatever weakness was re- 
vealed, the farmer took his book home with the figures that had been 
worked out. 

The 562 books thus summarized represented only 27 per cent, of 
the books which had been distributed through county agents. A large 
number of the other books were doubtless used more or less com- 
pletely, but were not brought in. However, it is felt that more real 
good was done with these 27 per cent, than would have been done with 
a much larger number under the method used in the State the pre- 
vious year when the records were factored at the demonstrator's 
office and the results then returned to the former. 

The good features of the methods of assisting in completing rec- 
ords as outlined above are as follows : ( 1 ) The book is not taken 
away from the farmer and he does not have to wait for his results ; 
(2) the farmer sees how the figures are obtained, so has more confi- 
dence in the results and learns how to do the figuring himself; (3) 
the results are most accurate when worked out together by the farmer 
and the agent; (4) the county agents who actively assist, learn how 
to analyze the records and get a usable grasp of the Farm Manage- 
ment problems of their counties. 

Valuable as this method is, it can be considered only as an impor- 
tant step toward, and a good training for, the "group method," 
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already being used in places. As simple financial records come into 
more general use and demands become too great for individual help, 
assistance must be given to farmers in groups where they do their 
own figuring, following directions and examples given by the leader, 
who at first is the county agent or farm management demonstrator, 
but as the work develops, may be one of the farmers in the area. 

The most important objection to this latter method is that it 
eliminates help to some good men who think slowly and do not keep 
up with the crowd, but who are interested and appreciate any help they 
can get. The merits, however, more than offset the disadvantages and 
from an extension standpoint, it is more desirable as farmers do their 
own figuring and thereby learn most rapidly how to receive the 
greatest benefit from their records. 

FARM MANAGEMENT EXTENSION WORK. 

R. F. Taber, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

In Ohio the farm account book is the basis of nearly all the farm 
management extension work. Recognizing the demand for this work 
brought on by the income tax, this past year we have attempted to 
broaden our work and at least place a good accounting system within 
the reach of every farmer in the State. As in other states we felt 
that the banker was the best available medium through whom to 
handle the distribution of the account books and so we took up the 
matter through the bankers' association of the State. We received 
the finest kind of cooperation; the association took over the printing 
of our book and have distributed about 17,000 to the banks of the 
State, who have in turn furnished them to interested farmers. Be- 
sides this the county agents and the college have furnished about 
4,000 books to farmers direct. The banks and the agents have kept 
lists of the men to whom these account books have been furnished in 
practically all cases and last winter wherever the influenza would per- 
mit, follow-up meetings were held cooperatively between the banker, 
the county agent and the income tax field man. At these meetings 
the proper way of keeping farm accounts was taken up by the agents, 
the income tax was explained by the internal revenue man and the 
banker took up such matters of finance and credit as would be of 
interest to the farmers. 

Everything considered we believe that this is the best possible way 
of pushing farm accounting in a large way. We are planning many 
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meetings to follow this work up during the winter months. If pres- 
ent plans carry these will be all-day or afternoon laboratory meetings 
on farm accounting, summary and analysis, to which the men receiv- 
ing account books will be invited. These will be followed by a more 
public evening meeting with illustrated talks on farm management 
and labor efficiency with a talk by a banker on the credit statement, 
cash purchasing, etc. These meetings if properly carried out should 
enable us to put some farm management into the account book work 
and make it a useful medium of extension work. 

We are making one more use of the farm account book. This 
summer we have assisted the county agents in two counties to sum- 
marize groups of account books. These were then brought into the 
office, analyzed and reports returned to the men. The material is 
taken up thoroughly at meetings in an effort to spread the benefit of 
the work beyond the men who gave the figures. We believe that this 
latter phase, while it smacks of the old survey idea, is a very neces- 
sary part of the work. General publicity material either of averages 
or individual instances which is so essential in actually putting our 
work across is thus provided. Mainly, however, the purpose of this 
work is to educate the county agents. It is not sufficient to educate 
him in the keeping of farm accounts, he must be given a thorough 
training in farm management with the agriculture of his own county 
as a basis. Each year we hope to work in new counties, thus keeping 
our own ideas up to date as well as keeping the county agent on the 
ground relative to his work in the county from an economic standpoint. 

GETTING FARM MANAGEMENT TO THE FARMER. 

W. L. Cavert, 
University Farm, Minn. 

When one of our Minnesota farm management extension work- 
ers was new to extension work, he arranged a series of charts showing 
the results of a community farm management survey that to him 
seemed to have instructive value for any farmer interested in a more 
profitable business in the region represented by the data. These 
charts included the customary tables showing that a large business, a 
high crop index, good returns per animal unit and more than an aver- 
age number of animal units per crop acre were all factors making for 
profitable farming. 

The farm management extension worker presented the data and 
the audience, being courteous, gave respectful attention, but the 
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speaker had failed to arouse an interest that would lead to action 
toward more profitable farming. The meeting was a failure. Why ? 
For two reasons : first, farmers are not statisticians, and the items 
presented dealing in crop indices, and animal units were Greek to 
them ; second, the charts which contained a lesson for the author had 
not answered the questions that were in the minds of the farmers. 
These men make interpretations through illustrations that are ob- 
tained in their community. 

Teaching Value of Good Crop Yields. 

One chart demonstrated that a high crop index increased farm 
profits. Assuming that the farmer comprehended the term crop in- 
dex, it was to him no startling discovery that good crop yields ordi- 
narily result in increased profits. The facts that needed to be driven 
home in regard to better crop yields were that those farmers who had 
a rotation that included clover and sufficient corn or potatoes to con- 
trol weeds, and that were able to manure each field every four or five 
years, were getting the good crop yields. The way to persuade Mr. 
Farmer Brown to do these things, is to banish the term " crop index " 
from one's vocabulary, and call Mr. Brown's attention to figures 
showing the actual receipts and expenses and labor income of Mr. 
Farmer Jones, who is getting the good crop yields by means of the 
good rotation, and intelligent use of manure, and then explaining in 
every-day language just how Mr. Farmer Jones handles his crops. 

Emphasizing Productive Livestock. 

Farmers generally appreciate the fact that highly productive live- 
stock makes a farm more profitable, but they don't always under- 
stand why their livestock is less profitable than that of their neighbors. 
However, show Mr. Brown that by the use of clover hay and silage 
for the cattle, and by alfalfa, clover or rape pastures, in addition to 
grain for the hogs that Mr. Farmer Jones, a local farmer, is producing 
beef and pork in greater quantities and at less cost per cwt. than 
his neighbors, and Mr. Farmer Brown who gave merely respectful 
attention to the charts showing the relation of crop and animal indices 
to labor income will be intensely interested in learning just how his 
neighbor has greatly increased his crop yields by the use of a good 
rotation and by the intelligent use of manure, and how he has made 
his livestock something more than a manure factory by the use of 
clover and corn silage grown in the rotation as the basis for a bal- 
anced ration for meat or dairy production. 
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How to Interest a Farmer in a Larger Business. 
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Mr. Farmer Brown is not usually greatly surprised to learn that a 
240- or 320-acre farm is more profitable than a 120-acre farm, 
although there are some striking exceptions. But when one explains 
to him how a local farmer increased the size of his business by tiling 
the forty-acre slough and as a result raised forty extra acres of 
crops, worth $1,200 to $1,600, with practically the same machinery, 
horses and labor as were formerly used, he sees concretely the advan- 
tage of a large business. In like manner, he understands that Mr. 
Farmer Jones has his good rotation and good feed for his livestock 
because the wild hay meadow is eliminated and thus is removed the 
problem of what to do with the wild hay from the slough if one also 
has a sufficient acreage of clover and timothy hay upon the tillable 
land to make a satisfactory rotation. 

Illustrative Material. 

Our experience is that one of the most effective ways of teaching 
farm management principles is to exhibit by charts or blackboards the 
detailed business of a representative farm and then to teach farm 
management principles by a discussion as to why the farm is profit- 
able and what could be done to make it more profitable. 

The experience of the farmers in the audience may be used as a 
guide in setting up community standards ; for example, the charts 
show that Mr. Farmer Jones on a 160-acre farm keeps four work 
horses. A number of farmers in the audience, who have 160-acre 
farms may each be asked to state how many work horses are used 
on 160 acres. The number on the various 160-acre farms will usu- 
ally vary from four to six, but there will ordinarily be one or two 
farmers who will state that they are getting their work done in good 
shape with four horses per quarter section and who will explain the 
cropping system by which they secure a good distribution of horse 
labor. 

To sum up, a good method of farm management extension work is 
to show in concrete form just what the profits are on one or more rep- 
resentative farms of the region, and then point out in language free 
from technical phraseology just how this particular profitable farm is 
handled as compared to average practice. To avoid undesirable pub- 
licity for individual farmers, assumed names may be used to good 
advantage. 
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TEACHING FARM MANAGEMENT THROUGH FARM ACCOUNTING. 

H. C. M. Case, 
Urbana, III. 

Farm accounting has proved a means of interesting the farmer in 
farm organization and management problems. Successful agricul- 
tural extension teaching must reach the individual. This involves 
three steps, — namely, winning his attention to the importance of a 
specific project, demonstrating how the project may be conducted, 
and securing action on the part of the individual in carrying out the 
project for himself. Finally, however, agricultural extension work 
must reach large numbers of farmers before it can be termed either 
successful or efficient. 

Farm management demonstration work as conducted in Illinois 
during the past winter may be analyzed according to the above plan. 
Throughout the winter season, one-day farm management schools 
were conducted with groups of farmers. These groups averaged 
about thirty men. The success of the schools was dependent to a 
large extent upon the county agricultural agents. To instruct the 
agents and stimulate their interest, they were brought together in 
groups of ten or more and a period of two to three hours was given 
to an exercise similar to the program for the schools. This enabled 
the agents to advertise and arouse interest in the meetings as well as 
assist in local county meetings. Later they conducted farm account- 
ing schools without assistance. 

Certain conditions have made it easy to win the attention of the 
farmer to the importance of farm accounting. In the first place, the 
Illinois farmer, like most other farmers, was practically legislated 
into keeping accounts by the income tax law. And, secondly, recent 
agricultural developments have given farming the aspects of a real 
business. The increase in the price of land, the large investment in 
working capital, the cost of man and horse labor, and the decreasing 
fertility of the soil are some of the factors which have caused farmers 
to look upon farming as a business. As in other businesses, account- 
ing offers the best basis for determining the proper adjustments in 
the operation of farms in order to secure reasonable profits. 

The information on the income tax rulings was a feature that 
stimulated the interest of farmers in attending the schools. How- 
ever, the schools were conducted throughout the day, and a large part 
of the instruction was devoted to farm organization and operation. 
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Each farmer in attendance was directed in entering a typical com- 
plete financial farm record in an account book. He was also given 
instruction in working out the taxable income and in analyzing the 
entire record. This was done to demonstrate how the record should 
be kept for farm management or income tax purposes. The various 
items were taken up in logical order. The inventory at the beginning 
of the year was inserted first, followed by the entry of receipts and 
expenses for the year's business and, finally, the inventory at the end 
of the year. This procedure together with the actual practice on the 
part of each one in attendance gave a thorough understanding of how 
to keep the record. The determination of the taxable income and the 
analysis of the business through the use of the account demonstrated 
the value of farm accounting. 

The interest shown in the analysis and study of the record and the 
discussion of farm organization and operation problems, indicated 
that those in attendance at the school had been thinking of the busi- 
ness side of farming and wanted information of this kind. The large 
differences in the farm incomes on farms of like natural possibilities 
is recognized, hence, the use of simple factors which can be applied 
to measure the efficiency with which a farm is being operated is some- 
thing many farmers are beginning to feel they should have as they 
study their own farms in a business way. 

In applying the test to this demonstration work, that is, whether or 
not action was secured on the part of the individual in using the infor- 
mation secured in keeping his own farm account, it was found quite 
effective. Many men started their accounts by entering the inven- 
tory of their own business before leaving the meeting. Reports 
from the agents indicate that the men started their accounts with 
little trouble after attending the school. Heretofore, difficulty was 
found in getting the men to keep their records unless careful instruc- 
tion and individual assistance was given in starting the records. In- 
dividual work secured the results desired but failed to reach a large 
number of men. 

The method of instruction outlined above made it possible to in- 
struct a large number of men at one time, and in a way that the 
county agent could duplicate by holding additional meetings without 
assistance from outside of his county. One needs only to recognize 
the fact that a number of the states have oyer a quarter of a million 
farmers each in order to realize the enormity of the task before the 
extension forces. In so far as the farm management extension 
worker is able to train others to effectively carry farm management 
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information to farmers, he multiplies the efficiency of his own work. 
In the main, this additional contact is going to be secured through the 
county agents. Hence, it is an important part of the extension work- 
er's task to choose his material and put it in such form that the county 
agent can use the material in carrying it to farmers. 



AMERICAN FARM ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION. 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON CHANGE OF NAME. 

The committee carried on some correspondence with a considerable number 
of the members of the Association and had personal interviews with a large 
number of the leading members who were present at the meeting and after 
careful consideration decided to recommend that the name of the American 
Farm Management Association be changed by striking out the word manage- 
ment and inserting the word economic, making if read the American Farm 
Economic Association. The reason for making this change is that the work 
which the Association is doing has gradually expanded until it includes a very 
great deal more than farm management ; also that the men who are associated 
in this organization have included in their work a very great deal more than 
they originally contemplated to include under the term farm management. It 
is especially true that during the past year, owing to the farmer's problem of 
marketing, much of the work in the field has related to price fixing, which is a 
subject beyond any limit properly given to the name farm management. When 
all these factors were taken into consideration by the committee, it seemed wise 
to make this change in the name, in order that the name might correspond to 
the work which we are doing. The committee, therefore, recommends this 
change in name. 

Report signed by, 

H. C. Taylor, Madison, Wis., 
J. A. Foord, Amherst, Mass., 
K. C. Livermore, Ithaca, N. Y. 

It may be of interest to the members of the Association to know that since 
the name of the Association has been changed, the members of the committee 
of the American Association of Agricultural Economists which had in charge 
the question of their relations to the American Farm Management Association, 
have recommended to the members of that Association that they all join the 
American Farm Economic Association and thus they will all belong to the one 
Association. 

Sincerely yours, 

(Sgd.) H. C. Taylor. 



